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(rising into warmth,) how is it mean in a player,—a showman,—a fellow who exhibits himself for a shilling, to flatter his Queen1 ? The attempt, indeed, was dangerous ; for if it had missed, what became of Garrick, and what became of the Queen ? As Sir William Temple says of a great General, it is necessary not only that his designs be formed in a masterly manner, but that they should be attended with success2. Sir, it is right, at a time when the Royal Family is not generally liked 3, to let it be seen that the people like at least one of them.' SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. ' I do not perceive why the profession of a player should be despised4; for the great and ultimate end of all the employments of mankind is to produce amusement. Garrick produces more amusement than any body/ BOSWELL. ' You say, Dr. Johnson, that Garrick exhibits himself for a shilling. In this respect he is only on a footing with a lawyer who exhibits himself for his fee, and even will maintain any nonsense or absurdity, if the case requires it. Garrick refuses a play or a part which he does not like; a lawyer never refuses.' JOHNSON. 'Why, Sir, what does this prove? only that a lawyer is worse. Bos well is now like Jack in The Tale of a Tub*, who, when he is puzzled by an argument, hangs
1 See ante, i. 193.
a Johnson refers, I believe, to Temple's Essay Of Heroic Virtzie, where he says that' the excellency of genius' must not only ' be cultivated by education and instruction,' but also ' must be assisted by fortune to preserve it to maturity; because the noblest spirit or genius in the world, if it falls, though never so bravely, in its first enterprises, cannot deserve enough of mankind to pretend to so great a reward as the esteem of heroic virtue.' Temple's Works, iii. 306.
3 See^w/, Sept. 17,1777.
* In an epitaph that Burke wrote for Garrick, he says:—' He raised the character of his profession to the rank of a liberal art.' Wind-ham's Diary, p. 361.
0 ' The allusion,' as Mr. Lockhart pointed out,' is not to the Tale of a Tub, but to the. History of John Bull' (part ii. ch. 12 and 13). Jack, who hangs himself, is however the youngest of the three brothers of The Talc of a Tub,' that have made such a- clutter in the world' (ib. chap. ii). Jack was unwillingly convinced by Habbakkuk's argument
himself.
